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there are fifteen eases3 expressive of every possible
relation between the subject and the object; but there
is no accusative, no purely objective case.1 In English
and French the distinctive terminations of the nomi-
native and accusative have been worn off by phonetic
corruption, and these languages are obliged, like
Chinese, to mark the subject and object by the collo-
cation of words.

What we learn therefore at school in being taught
that rex in the nominative becomes regem in the ac-
cusative, is simply a practical rule. We know when
to say rex, and when to say reyem. But why the
king as a subject should be called rex, and as an ob-
ject re(je?n, remains entirely unexplained. In the
same manner we learn that amo means I love, a,wiavi
I loved; but why that tragical change from love to no
love should be represented by the simple change of o
to avi, or, in English, by the addition of a mere cZ, is
neither asked nor answered.

The Origin of Grammatical Forms.

Now if there is a science of language, these are the
questions which it will have to answer. If they cannot
be answered, if we must be content with paradigms
and rules, if the terminations of nouns and verbs must
be looked upon either as conventional contrivances
or as mysterious excrescences, there is no such thing
as a science of language, and we must be satisfied

1 From a similar caiwe the Norbh-Tiidijms have innumerable verbs to
express every ahado of action; they have dilFurcnt words for eating1 as
applied to fiwlij flenli, animal or human, Houp, vegetables, <fec. But they
cannot say either T am or I have. Cf. Dn Ponceau, Mt'moire stir lc.
fiyskkme grammatical ties lanyues tie quelques nations indi&nnes de
FAmirique du Nord, PJUHB, 1838, pp. 195, 200.
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